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Foop FOR THOUGHT 

In 1905, Father Siluan spent a few months in 
Russia visiting various monasteries. One day, 
as he was travelling by rail, he took a seat 
opposite that occupied by a certain merchant. 
As a friendly gesture, the latter opened a metal 
case and offered the elder a cigarette. Father 
Siluan thanked him for his kindness, but de- 
clined the offer. The merchant then said: 
“Could it be, father, that you decline to smoke 
because you consider it a sin? But smoking is 
often helpful during an active life: it provides 
a welcome pause amid the stress of work, and 
allows for afew minutes’ rest. During a smok- 
ing break it is easy to hold a friendly conversa- 
tion about work...”; and, continuing to urge 
Father Siluan to take a cigarette, the mer- 
chant spoke further of the benefits of smoking. 
Finally, Father Siluan said: “Sir, before you 
smoke a cigarette, you should say a prayer: 
recite the Lord’s Prayer once.” To this the 
merchant replied: “To pray before smoking 
somehow doesn’t seem quite right.” Then 
Siluan remarked in response: “If a prayer 
‘doesn’t seem quite right’ before some act, such 
an act is better left undone.” 


Translated from the Russian by the reader Isaac E. Lam- 
bertsen, from The Venerable Siluan of Athos, by Hiero- 
monk Sophrony (Sakharov) (Tolleshunt Knights, Essex, 
England: Stavropegic Monastery of St. John the Baptist, 
1990), p. 223. (N.B.: The venerable Siluan of Athos was 
canonized by the Patriarchate of Constantinople on 26 
November 1987.) 
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THE LIFE OF OUR VENERABLE FATHER DIONYSIUS 
Wo LonG STRUGGLED IN ASCETICISM ON Hoty Mount ATHOS, 
But Reposep ON Mount Otympus 
Whose Memory the Holy Church doth Celebrate on the 24th of January 


Blessed is God, Who even now strengthens 
His servants, who manfully do battle against the 
demons, the invisible foe. These chosen ones, 
with the assistance of God’s grace, cast down the 
hordes of Satan and are crowned and glorified by 
God, unto the reproof of those of little faith, who, 
straying into the ways of depravity and vanity, jus- 
tify their own damnation and the activity of their 
own passions by alleging that one cannot please 
God now as men pleased Him in the past. This is 
a blatant lie: the appearance in our times of mar- 
tyrs and ascetic saints, alike in all things to the 
saints of old, proves that time cannot have any in- 
fluence on the salvation of those who truly desire 
salvation, and that it depends on our own will and 
our resolve unwaveringly to walk the way of the 
cross, of evangelical self-denial, with the help of 
God, which even now, as in the past, is inexhaust- 
ible and immutable for men, since God is immu- 
table in His own essence. Among the number of 
those who confirm this truth in themselves, we 
point out the God-bearing Dionysius, who even 
surpassed those of old, for then there were many 
virtuous men, and they emulated and vied with 
one another; but now, when there are scant few 
experienced ascetics, it is not surprising if some, 
seeing no models to emulate, weaken in the strict 
ascetic feats of Christian piety. The purpose for 
which I present this narrative of the God-pleasing 
life of the venerable Dionysius is, on the one hand, 
not so much to refute the false opinions of the 
men of this present age that it is impossible to 
please God in our times, as to, on the other hand, 
provide those who are trying to win salvation with 
consolation and an example to support the powers 
of their ascetic spirit. What I intend to say is the 
complete truth; I will not write anything of my 
own, but only what the God-bearing and right 
creditable fathers have related to me, as God is my 
witness. I have a firm understanding that duty 
and justice demand that spiritually profitable ac- 
counts not be hidden, but that they be transmitted 


to each and every one, so that, knowing them, ev- 
ery man may emulate the acts and struggles of the 
saints. Thus, attend unto this my account. 

In the diocese of Phanar there is a village called 
Platamon: there the venerable Dionysius was born. 
His parents, Nicholas and Theodora, were poor but 
pious; but though they earned their livelihood with 
difficulty, they raised their child with particular 
care. At night, while he was lying in his cradle, they 
beheld a wondrous sight: Above him a cross shone 
like the sun, a portent, they believed, of his future 
course in life, that is, that he would renounce the 
world and all carnal-mindedness, and, in the words 
of the holy apostles, be “crucified to Christ” [Gal. 2: 
20}. Seeing such a wondrous child, his parents glo- 
rified God and rejoiced in him. When the boy 
reached the age of six, they sent him to learn the 
fundaments of both secular knowledge and the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. Diligence and natural gifts, essen- 
tially the grace of the Holy Spirit, were revealed in 
the young Dionysius to such an extent that, master- 
ing all that was essential for his mind in a short 
time, he also molded his heart according to the 
strict rules of Christian morality, so that he was a 
marvel to many, who beheld how he preserved him- 
self from foolish companionship and the games 
common to the young, how he spent his time con- 
stantly in reading godly books and praying all night, 
and how, in the end, he suppressed within himself 
every vile uprising of carnal-mindedness and laid 
waste to his body, thus exalting himself above all 
material things and soaring aloft in the divine desire 
of his prayerful spirit. Then his parents reposed. 
Consequently, since because of his own lack of ac- 
quisitiveness and his parents’ poverty he lacked even 
the essentials of life, he gathered children around 
him and taught them to read and write; and thus he 
earned his daily bread. Yet seeing how all is fleeting 
and vain, how everything in this world serves to dis- 
tract man from occupations necessary for his salva- 
tion, the young Dionysius decided to forsake all 
and dedicate himself to the monastic life. 
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While Dionysius was so occupied with this 
salvific thought that it gave him no rest, there ar- 
rived in his village a certain hieromonk named 
Anthimus, from one of the monasteries at 
Meteora. Dionysius introduced himself to him, 
spoke to him at length of the rules of the ascetic 
life of the monks of his monastery, and finally de- 
cided to leave with him, taking with him nothing 
from his family’s house other than a silver cup, 
which he gave to Anthimus as a gift. 

When they arrived at Meteora, Dionysius was 
placed under obedience to an elder named Sabbas, 
then widely known as an experienced spiritual fa- 
ther, to whom he submitted with great humility, 
perceiving in him a model for him to emulate in 
carrying out the duties of monasticism. Yet 
Dionysius did not remain there for long. 

Hearing that the Holy Mountain was extraor- 
dinarily conducive to inner stillness and ascetic 
pursuits, he asked his elder’s permission to go to 
Athos. Having come to love his modest and 
humble disciple sincerely, the elder would in 
nowise consent to this, the moreso in that he had 
come to see in Dionysius a fellow struggler in the 
ascetic life and the support of his old age. Fearing 
that the young man would secretly flee, the elder 
locked the gates of the monastery and took up the 
ladders. But all was in vain. The youth knew that 
his motives for wanting to leave for the Holy 
Mountain were pure and pleasing to the Lord, and 
therefore, having still not sworn his monastic vows 
at Meteora, he resolved to remove himself secretly 
from thence, without the permission and knowl- 
edge of his elder. Thus, one night, placing his 
trust firmly in Christ our Master, he let himself 
down over the monastery’s ramparts, and having 
by the help of God come to no harm despite the 
height of the walls, he fled to Athos like a deer to 
_ springs of water. 

When Dionysius arrived at Athos, the first 
thing he did was to ask where he might find an 
elder, under whose guidance he might make a be- 
ginning to an ascetic life; and they directed him to 
the wondrous Seraphim. Dionysius presented 
himself to the elder and was joyfully accepted by 
him, at first as a traveler. Later, the wise Seraphim 
began to treat him as a disciple and, expounding 


for him the rules of the perfect eremitical life, he 
allowed him to remain by his side. Under his strict 
guidance, the young Dionysius made daily 
progress in asceticism, so that before long he was 
deemed worthy to be tonsured into the angelic 
habit, and was later ordained to the diaconate. 

Dionysius’ extraordinary reverence for the di- 
vine services, his touching humility and his success 
in the trials of the ascetic life transported, amazed 
and gladdened the elder. Thus, for example, one 
Palm Sunday, when they had finished serving the 
liturgy, the venerable one left his cell for the dense 
forest, and remained there until Great Saturday. 
Later, when the elder asked him what he had eaten 
over the course of so many days, and where he had 
been, the venerable one replied that he had been in 
the Skete of Karakallou, and had eaten chestnuts 
and dill-weed. The elder was astonished. 

Meanwhile, the wondrous Seraphim was 
elected protos of Mount Athos, and consequently, 
in accordance with the rules in force in those 
times, they sent him to Wallachia, accompanied 
by the abbots. That Dionysius might have an obe- 
dience suitable to his character and attainments, 
the council of elders resolved to have him ordained 
to the holy priesthood, to serve in the Church of 
the Protaton in place of the traveling Seraphim. 
After the latter’s return, Dionysius remained with 
him as before; but when some time had passed, he 
began at last to ask a blessing to withdraw into 
solitude, for the more exalted struggles and con- 
tinual prayer which had long been the object of his 
ardent desire. Although Seraphim desired to keep 
him by his side for the peace of his own old age, he 
did not wish to impinge upon his freedom and 
suppress within him his yearning for inner still- 
ness; and he therefore gave him a blessing to go 
wherever he wished, with the provision that from 
time to time he return to converse with him on 
matters profitable to the soul and on the tempta- 
tions caused by the demons, who attack the mind 
and heart in particular. 

Having thus received permission from his elder 
to live in the wilderness, he began to search for a 
place whose conditions all favored the solitary life. 
And God showed him the place he desired. Near 
the Skete of Karakallou he discovered a dense and 
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nearly impassable wilderness. Having made his way 
into it, he constructed a narrow hut, or cabin, for 
himself, and God alone saw and knew the life of toil 
he lived. He subsisted on chestnuts, which abound 
on the Holy Mountain, and rare was it for him to 
eat ordinary bread, usually when he was invited to 
perform the divine services in individual kellias. 
His non-acquisitiveness was such that whenever he 
left his wilderness, he would always leave the door 
of his cell open, for there was nothing inside for the 
hostile hand of a thief to steal. 

Later, he built near his cell a small chapel dedi- 
cated to the All-holy Trinity, in which he spent 
three years, glorifying God like the angels, day and 
night, dispassionately treading the path of his life, 
for which he was consequently counted worthy of 
divine revelations. 

In time, he conceived the desire to see the holy 
places where our Savior was crucified, that there 
he might ponder the events of the life of Christ 
and delight his heart with the sight of the very 
places where He wrought the salvation of Adam, 
who had brought down our whole race by his fall. 
Such a desire is of course characteristic of all who 
are aflame with seraphic love for Christ; it is like- 
wise characteristic of those who love one another, 
who, during the absence of the one they love, de- 
sire to gaze upon, if nothing else, the clothing of 
their beloved, or to touch the things that belong to 
them. Thus, departing from the Holy Mountain, 
the venerable one set out for Jerusalem, where he 
worshipped at all the sacred sites with inexpress- 
ible joy and gladness of spirit. Perceiving the ven- 
erable one’s pure manner of life, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem at that time urged the saint to remain by 
his side, intending to have him elected as the suc- 
cessor to his cathedra, since he was a man worthy 
to receive the staff of the hierarchal ministry; but 
the venerable would not under any circumstances 
agree to such a proposal, begging off because of his 
infirmities; and humbly declining the honor of 
which His Beatitude considered him worthy, he 
returned to the Holy Mountain to resume his cus- 
tomary struggles in the untroubled tranquillity of 
his eremitical reclusion. 

There, for his great struggles, the Lord revealed 
to the saint His fatherly care and His particular 


providence concerning him, which the venerable 
one clearly perceived in the restoration and enlarge- 
ment of his chapel. While he was engaged in this 
rebuilding, a certain monk known to him visited 
him and saw that two unfamiliar workmen were 
helping him with every task. When he asked who 
they were, the saint replied that he had never seen 
anyone outside when he was toiling. Meanwhile, as 
they were conversing, the unfamiliar workmen van- 
ished. From this the venerable one concluded that 
his labor was pleasing unto God. In similar man- 
ner, on Saturday of Cheese Week, God miracu- 
lously sent him also food for the strengthening of 
his bodily powers, that he mighty fittingly under- 
take the forty-day Fast. 

No less touching was the providential care 
which God showed for the preservation of the life 
of the venerable one from the threats which brig- 
ands made against it. While the holy one lived in 
stillness in the wilderness, many of the monks of 
the Holy Mountain turned to him for advice and 
edification; and one of the brigands, seeing this, 
concluded that those who were going to the saint 
were giving him money. He thus resolved to slay 
the holy monk and carry off his property. One 
day, he secretly crept up to the cell of the venerable 
one and hid himself by the neighboring brook, in- 
tent upon carrying out his nefarious plan when it 
was possible; yet though he waited the whole day, 
he did not see Dionysius. Convinced that the holy 
monk was not at home, he decided to follow the 
brook downstream, certain that he would encoun- 
ter the saint as he returned. To assure himself that 
the venerable one had not somehow come back, 
he went up to the cell; and there he beheld the 
venerable one. This astonished him. When the 
brigand asked how, when and by what path the 
saint had returned to his cell, the holy one an- 
swered: “I returned as I always do, across the 
brook.” Stricken with fear, the brigand fell at the 
saint's feet and, having with a pure heart confessed 
his sin and his intention to slay the holy one, he 
asked his forgiveness and his mediation before 
God. The guileless elder forgave the brigand, 
spoke with him at length concerning repentance 
and, with the codperation of God's grace, brought 
him to the point where he then gave his word to 
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amend his life. Indeed, the brigand betook him- 
self to one of the monasteries and, with God’s 
help, became a good and experienced monk. But 
the saint, moved by God’s particular providence 
for him, struggled tirelessly for seven years in his 
solitude, so that, at length, the fame of his virtuous 
life, as God so willed, drew him forth from the 
wilderness. 

It happened at that time that the brethren of 
the Monastery of Philotheou, having been de- 
prived of their abbot, besought the venerable one 
to take his place and become their father and ab- 
bot. The humble Dionysius at first declined the 
dignity he was offered, considering himself too in- 
firm to bear so heavy a burden of administration, 
but afterwards, perceiving that his was the will of 
the Lord, he forsook his hermitage for the sake of 
the salvation of his brethren, and assumed the po- 
sition of abbot of Philotheou, which at that time 
was populated by Bulgars. The first thing he did 
on assuming the governance of the monastery was 
to reestablish order within the community. To 
support the source of the monastery’s supplies, he 
journeyed himself to Constantinople to ask alms, 
in which the Lord helped him to a satisfactory de- 
gree. But just as there are always tares among the 
wheat, so were there among the brethren of the 
Monastery of Philotheou monks who, ignoring 
what was beneficial for them and neglecting the 
vows they made when they received the angelic 
habit, began to complain and murmur against the 
venerable Dionysius, accusing him of altering cer- 
tain customs of their previous manner of life and 
of being too strict in his rules for the church ser- 
vices. 

Seeing that these complaints did not abate 
over time, the venerable one, having been accus- 
tomed to solitude and stillness, and not to the tu- 
mults of life, resigned from the abbacy and, with 
several of the monks who were truly committed to 
him as companions, withdrew to Bercea, where 
they took up residence in the Skete of Saint An- 
thony, which at that time housed only twenty 
monks. There, as before, he spent his life untir- 
ingly in the labors of brotherly obedience and 
made of himself an example of ascetic dispassion 


and angelic purity. There he restored the Church 


of the Forerunner, and composed rules [a typicon] 
for his monastic community, himself carrying out 
all things he taught others to do. Consequently, 
many from Bercea came to him, and, attending to 
his sweet discourse, forsook the world and en- 
trusted themselves to his wise guidance toward the 
salvific paths of monastic labor. 

While the venerable one was concerning him- 
self not only with the good of his own skete, but 
also with the salvation of layfolk, for this purpose 
even visiting their villages and admonishing them 
to lead a Christian life, the bishop of Beroea de- 
parted to the Lord. The orphaned flock, desiring 
to have the venerable one as their archpastor, ad- 
dressed to him a persuasive and heartfelt entreaty 
to take up the staff of hierarchal administration. 
For his part, the humble Dionysius would not 
consent to this, considering himself unworthy; yet 
the petitions continued. To find deliverance from 
the importunity of the people, he asked them to 
give him time to learn the will of God. The people 
were pacified; but then, at nighttime, the vener- 
able one hid himself. Thus the see of Church of 
Beroea was occupied by an Athenian by the name 
of Neophytus, who a year later was removed from 
it as one who had not justified the high dignity of 
his office by his way of life. 

So that election to the hierarchy would not 
again fall his lot, and that he might be delivered 
from the tumult of the people, the saint withdrew 
to Mount Olympus. There, from a place that lay 
in the foothills of the mountain, he conducted a 
search of the mountain's environs, guided by one 
of the local inhabitants; and seeing that there were 
on Olympus sites which were quite compatible 
with monastic stillness, led by his guide he reached 
the high place where the Monastery of the Holy 
Trinity stands to this day. Beholding the pictur- 
esque situation and natural beauty of that area of 
wilderness, he was filled with joy and gladness, 
and said: “I will remain here on this mountain to 
live, for it is most conducive to the solitary life.” 
Thus, availing himself of the alms provided by his 
guide, the venerable one immersed himself in the 
wilderness and spent a long time there. Yet word 
of the reclusive ascetic soon spread through the 
environs of Mount Olympus. Subsequently, a cer- 
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tain monastic went to the saint and asked his per- 
mission to stay with him; and later, others also 
came, eager to emulate their way of life; and thus, 
the community of the elect increased to the point 
where the venerable one was confronted with the 
necessity of building cells and a church. 

But where the monastic choir sends up glorifi- 
cation to God, the enemy does not slumber. 
There were men who informed the owner of the 
land on which the venerable one was living (a 
Moslem by the name of Sakkou) that there was a 
monk who was erecting a monastery within the 
boundaries of his property. The Moslem was filled 
with rage. He went straightway to the Turkish 
governor [aga] in Larisa, under whose rule 
Olympus and its surrounding areas lay, and, com- 
plaining of the willfulness of the monks, de- 
manded that they be brought to trial, and that, 
furthermore, the monastery which had been 
erected be razed, as an undertaking which did not 
have his permission. Bitter was it for the venerable 
one when one of his followers, the priest of the 
village of Litochoron, informed him of the machi- 
nations being directed at him. To give place to 
wrath, he withdrew from thence to the place called 
Zagora, which was nearby Olympus, and there 
shed tears. Although there he found the disposi- 
tion of the site to be no less conducive to monasti- 
cism than Olympus, and although in that place 
also the fame of his ascetical life attracted to hima 
multitude of monks, God called him back to the 
original site on Olympus, and by His judgments 
accomplished for the saint a glorious and trium- 
phal return to that place, in the following manner. 

From the very time when the venerable 
Dionysius withdrew from Olympus because of the 
malicious actions taken by the Moslem against 
him, famine and drought befell the environs of 
that mountain so direly that the inhabitants were 
threatened with starvation and destruction. To 
their great sorrow, their affliction was increased by 
a hail-storm which wrought destruction upon 
their fruit-trees, vineyards and fields; and their 
very dwellings also sustained damage. Thunder 
rolled forth with unusual force; lightning-bolts 
flashed forth with blinding intensity, striking all 
with fear and terror. In vain did they weep and 


have services of supplication: the wrath of God 
was not allayed. Then everyone understood the 
reason for their tribulations. The Moslem himself, 
the one who drove the venerable Dionysius and 
his brotherhood away, was filled with horror and 
trembled when the Christians explained to him 
that God was punishing them because of the ven- 
erable hermit. At last, he decided to dispatch cou- 
riers, among them several Christians, with the re- 
quest that the saint be not mindful of the insults 
whereby he [the Moslem] had offended him, but 
return to Olympus and continue there his solitary 
way of life. The guileless elder was moved by the 
humility of his enemy, and again immersed him- 
self in the calm tranquillity of the wilderness on 
Olympus. From that time, the venerable Diony- 
sius’ ascetic life was untroubled. 

To fix the holy places of Jerusalem in his 
memory more firmly, the saint called one of the 
lesser peaks of Olympus the Mount of Olives; an- 
other place, Golgotha; another, Bethany, to which 
he withdrew for complete solitude and secret 
prayer. Also, he made it a rule for himself to as- 
cend to the summit of Olympus twice a year for 
the celebration of the Liturgy—on July 20th, the 
feast of the holy Prophet Elijah, and on August 
6th, when we celebrate the Holy Transfiguration 
of the Lord. There, on the peak of Mount 
Olympus, he erected a church dedicated to the 
holy Prophet Elijah, whither the monks of his 
monastery repair even to this day on the saint's 
feast. 

But because of his angelic manner of life, fame 
followed him like a shadow follows a body; and his 
brethren increased in number to such an extent 
that he had to undertake the construction of a 
monastery to hold them; this he accomplished, 
himself toiling with the workers while eating only 
vegetables. 

Now is the time to relate several of his 
miracles. 

After Dionysius’ withdrawal from the monas- 
tery, the site thereof, which was very desirable, in 
that it held a cave with a spring of living water, was 
taken over by a shepherd, who built there a hut and 
sheep-cote for himself. In vain did the disciples of 
the saint ask that he leave that place; the shepherd 
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did not wish to heed them. Finally, the venerable 
one returned, and, when he learned of this intru- 
sion, tried meekly to persuade the shepherd to leave 
the monastery in peace and not to encroach upon 
the community's inheritance; but the shepherd, in- 
stead of obeying the elder, disappointed him and 
would not recognize him. Then the venerable one 
added: “If it is the will of God that monks live in 
this place, thou shalt soon see it.” Later, the unfor- 
tunate shepherd perceived his own imprudence. 
That very day, while the shepherd’s flock was graz- 
ing on the alpine meadows surrounding the monas- 
tery, a vast avalanche of rocks slid down the moun- 
tain and crushed a significant number of his sheep. 
Moreover, with each passing day a murrain in- 
creased among his sheep, so that in a short time his 
flocks were no more, and he himself contracted a 
terrible disease, from which none of the unusual 
remedies was able to restore him to health. When 
the neighboring folk heard of his calamity and 
learned the reasons for his affliction, they advised 
him to return to the venerable one and ask for his 
forgiveness and for healing. This the ailing man 
did. Moved by the shepherd's state of suffering, the 
venerable one gave him his blessing, and, having fed 
him for a week at the brethren’s table, returned him 
to full health. 

Another time, the venerable one went to the 
place called Tyrion to hear the confessions of the 
Christians living there, since they reverently re- 
spected and were devoted to him. Among them 
was a man who was long an inveterate enemy of 
the divine mystery of Confession, who not only 
never took part in this Christian duty, but mocked 
everyone who considered confession to be an es- 
sential condition for the purification of oneself 
from the defilements of sin. When he learned of 
this unfortunate man, the venerable one asked 
others to persuade him to come and converse with 
him. The man agreed. But instead of being per- 
suaded by the holy elder’s words concerning the 
reasonableness of the mystery of confession, he 
declared to him his disbelief in the power of con- 
fession; so that the venerable one, greatly sad- 
dened by the man’s demonic free-thinking, sternly 
uttered the words of the holy Apostle Paul: “Since 
thou art corrupting the straight paths of the Lord 


and mockest my words and the commandments of 
Christ, O wretch, the hand of the Lord shall be 
upon thee, and wrath will mercilessly fall upon thy 
house. Let others learn chastity because of thee!” 
And with these words the venerable one left the 
unfortunate man behind and withdrew to his wil- 
derness. And the judgment of God was not long 
in coming. No sooner did the saint depart, than 
an illness overtook the offender and his whole 
household, Indeed, his entire family died, and he 
himself was left in a pitiable and suffering state. 
Then several of his kinsmen informed the saint 
about him and urged him to go and help the ac- 
cursed one. Sympathetic, the elder agreed: he set 
out for the village, but before he arrived at the sick 
man’s side, that wretch gave up his spirit without 
receiving a last Communion, which the venerable 
one bitterly regretted. 

Something of the sort also happened in the vil- 
lage of Saint Catherine. One day, as he entered it, 
the saint saw maidens and youths carrying on in 
an unseemly manner, taking part in games and 
dances. Bitterly offended by such blatant tempta- 
tions and by the satanic triumph of debauchery, 
the blessed one approached the crowd of maidens 
and meekly said to them: “Why do ye, who are 
virgins, so shamelessly disport yourselves with 
young men, singing suggestive songs which arouse 
lust in yourselves and in them, and forgetting that 
death and the judgment of God are near at hand?” 
The virgins were abashed and fell silent, except for 
one who, more shameless than any of the others, 
replied impertinently: “Oh, ye false monks! What 
need have ye to come to us? Look to yourselves! 
Ye live evil lives yourselves, and then instruct oth- 
ers in chastity!” “Blessed is God Who arrangest all 
things for our benefit!”, the elder then said sternly; 
“So that others may learn modesty, thou shalt be 
an example of how terribly the Lord will punish 
shamelessness in virgins.” And having said this, he 
withdrew. Afterwards, even before she reached her 
father’s home, a demon suddenly fell upon the 
unfortunate virgin, so that, foaming at the mouth, 
she beat her head against the ground and was in a 
sorry state. Amazed by this unexpected event, the 
girl’s parents did not know what was happening to 
her. Then one of the girl’s friends, who had wit- 
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nessed the shameless words she had hurled at the 
holy elder, told them what had transpired. They 
then sought out the venerable one, fell at his feet 
and begged him humbly in behalf of their unfor- 
tunate daughter. The innocent elder was moved 
by their tears and, having prayed, healed the de- 
monized girl; and she, in gratitude to God for such 
lovingkindness, dedicated her virginity to Him 
and lived out her life in repentance. 

A certain monk in Beroea, who was able to 
read and write a little, chanced to come upon a 
book of sorcery; and delving curiously into the 
arcana of satanic divination, he found himself 
drawn to believe in them. Nor was this for 
nought: the following night a gigantic man, swar- 
thy of visage, appeared to him in a dream, and 
said: “Thou hast summoned me. Here I am. All 
that thou desirest, I will do, only bow down before 
me.” “I worship the Lord my God, and Him 
alone do I serve,” replied the monk, guessing who 
the dark spirit was. “Thou refusest to pay me 
homage? Why didst thou summon me by reading 
my books of divination?” And having said this, 
Satan dealt a mighty blow to the monk's face and 
vanished. Reeling with pain and fear, the monk 
awoke: his cheek had swollen up and turned black, 
so that it was terrible to look upon it. With each 
day, the pain intensified and rendered the monk 
even uglier, for his face became so swollen that his 
eyes swelled shut. Realizing the cause of his ter- 
rible affliction, the monk’s friends told the vener- 
able Dionysius about him, who straightway went 
to him and, having prayed to God and the Mother 
of God, anointed the cheek with oil. The monk 
was immediately healed, and glorified God. 

A certain old woman, a widow, fell ill, and dis- 
closed to the venerable one her desire to receive 
the angelic schema before her death. “Fear not, 
woman,” the godly Dionysius said to her, “for 
thou shalt live for twelve years after receiving the 
tonsure.” And it happened just as the divinely in- 
spired elder foretold. 

Another woman had an only son, who, drawn 
by heartfelt yearnings, betook himself to Olympus 
and there received the monastic tonsure from the 
venerable one; afterward, desiring to see his 
mother, he went to her with the elder’s blessing. 


But the monastic habit which the young monk 
had received from the hands of the saint was 
abominable to the unfortunate woman. In an up- 
surge of severe displeasure over what her son had 
done, she snatched the kalimavkion from his head 
and, trampling it underfoot, demanded that her 
son put on layman’s clothing. The poor youth 
obeyed. Several days later, the holy one arrived in 
that village; and among the others, that woman 
approached him, drawing nigh to kiss his hand. 
“Come no closer to me, O wretched woman who 
hast audaciously trampled the angelic habit under- 
foot!”, the elder said to her sternly, “Desiring to 
have thy son as a helper in thine old age, thou shalt 
see how tomorrow he will die a terrible death, en- 
joying the consequences of thy foolishness and au- 
dacity!” And in truth, on the following day the 
youth fell from a lofty tree and, as foretold by the 
venerable one, gave up his spirit. 

Another old woman named A¢gina, from the 
village of Platamon, when she saw the saint said to 
him: “Because of mine old age, I am no longer able 
to work and feed myself. Ask the Lord that He 
grant me rest.” “Be not sorrowful,” answered the 
venerable one; “Today thou shalt die. Here are 
three pieces of silver to pay for thy funeral.” And 
thus is transpired. The old woman suddenly fell ill 
and, having related to her neighbors the words of 
the venerable one, peacefully fell into her final sleep. 

At last, though, the godly Dionysius, who had 
wrought so many miracles and possessed the gift 
of prophecy, who had suffered so greatly at the 
hands of evil men, especially the Moslems, himself 
neared his departure from this transitory life into 
eternity, from the earth to the mansions of the 
heavenly Father. When he was at the Monastery 
of Saint Demetrios, while the brethren were read- 
ing nocturns, the venerable one, his strength all 
but exhausted, sat down to rest for a time (this was 
in January). After the conclusion of nocturns, the 
priest whose turn it was to serve approached the 
saint for a blessing and, assuming that he had 
fallen asleep, shook him gently. The sick elder did 
not respond; so the priest touched him again, and 
sensed that his body was all but lifeless: only light 
breathing betrayed the fact that his soul had not 
yet taken flight. When those who were in church 
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tried to revive the elder, he suddenly said: “Glory 
to Thee, O God, glory to Thee! I thank thee, O 
Mistress, for thy mercy!” When the brethren 
asked him how he felt, with a weak voice the holy 
Dionysius said: “My soul is leaving this body, and 
I am preparing myself to appear before God; but, 
sensing a further need for repentance, I have asked 
the Theotokos to win more time for me, and my 
entreaty hath been heard. Carry me to Olympus, 
for it is there that I must die.” Furthermore, he 
did not wish to end the final days of his life in the 
monastery he had founded, but asked that he be 
borne to the cliff of Golgotha, where he had built a 
cell in memory of Golgotha in Palestine; and to 
the brethren assembled there he declared that the 
time of his departure unto God had come. The 
lamentation and weeping of the monks over their 
parting with him shook the elder’s heart. In his 
final words the holy Dionysius told them what 
was necessary for the attainment of the kingdom 
of God; and then he dismissed them, keeping only 
two of his disciples by his side. Three days later, he 
went to his Mount of Olives on Olympus, a place 
extraordinarily tranquil and unspoiled; but he 
reposed near the community, in the low-lying cave 
where he had originally lived when he arrived at 
Olympus. 

Touching is the last testament which the ven- 
erable one bequeathed to his brethren before his 
death: “Live in accordance with the typicon of the 
Holy Mountain,” the dying elder said, “and 
struggle ascetically according to your strength; and 
the Lord will not forsake you. Have love one for 
another; hold in veneration the life of the traveler, 
humility, silence and prayer; keep strictly the fasts 
handed down to us by the holy fathers; and most 
of all, avoid demonic self-will and disobedience. 
Self-will is the worst of all! Let he who hath any 
personal property—money or clothing—within 


the community be driven out as an unclean sheep 
who will infect the others. Confess your thoughts 
as frequently as possible, knowing that he who 
hideth them from his spiritual father doth allow 
the demons to make their nest in his soul. If an 
argument arise among any of you, be ye reconciled 
before the setting of the sun, as the Lord com- 
mandeth. Avoid idleness. As the Apostle Paul 
commandeth, ‘If any will not work, neither 
should he eat’ [II Thess. 3: 10]. And whosoever 
hath need to leave the monastery, let him first tell 
the abbot of this. If the latter permit him, it is 
well. But he who departeth in secret shall bear the 
sin upon his own soul; he shall be the cause of his 
own destruction. Be patient with the sick man 
and treat him as thou wouldst thine own limb. 
May God deliver the monk who visits from cell to 
cell. And especially let no one enter into any rela- 
tion with youths. The highest thing is love for 
God. If ye fulfill this my testament, the Lord will 
be merciful, and His kingdom shall be your re- 
ward. If lam deemed worthy of boldness before 
God, I too, for my part, will not forsake you. This 
ye shall know if the monasteries I have founded 
with such toil and sweat will grow to perfection. 
When ye see this, know that I have received before 
God the boldness to mediate for you.” 

In conclusion, he prayed for his spiritual chil- 
dren, blessed them, and several days later, on Janu- 
ary 24th, peacefully departed unto the Lord. His 
holy body was interred in the vestibule of the 
church which he had built with his own hands; 
but several years later it was uncovered. An ineffa- 
bly sweet fragrance remains to this day a clear testi- 
mony to this gracious manifestation of glory, the 
crown of which, in the splendor of the saints, the 
venerable Dionysius has received from the right 
hand of God, Who glorifies those who glorify 
Him. Amen. 


Translated from the Russian by the reader Isaac E. Lambertsen, from The Athonite Patericon 
(7th edition), Vol. I (Moscow: Efimov Press, 1897), pp. 201-219. 
Copyright © 1999. All rights reserved by the translator. 
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MISSION: HAITI 
BY FR. GREGORY WILLIAMS 


When we think of “mission”, most often we 
think of those who are already well grounded in the 
Faith going off into some situation where there are 
large numbers of “heathen” whom one hopes will 
be converted. To a great extent, in our modern 
pluralist society, we have become rather uncom- 
fortable with the concept. Far too often, one hears 
such sentiments as “if God means for them to be 
converted, He will lead them to the Church.” 

Such thinking is in glaring contradiction to the 
Gospel, which instructs us in no uncertain terms: 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt 
28:20). Our responsibility for such mission directs 
us not only to the unfaithful neighbor next door 
(whom we must never forget), but with equal 
inistence to “all nations”. 

Sometimes, however, the mission goes in more 
than one direction. Sometimes it is those afar who call 
out for help, that they may be converted. Such, of 
course, was the background of the conversion of Russia. 
And, indeed, something very similar has occurred in the 
formation of the Haitian Orthodox Mission. 

To be sure, in Haiti as in many other places, 
most of the population is already “Christian” — the 
Roman Catholicism of the French slaveholders 
remained even after the colonialists had been ex- 
pelled, and a century of domination by the United 
States has brought its legacy of hundreds of Protes- 
tant denominational missions. There has also 
been, for quite some time, a very tiny presence of 
modernist Orthodoxy — the kind of “Orthodoxy” 
which interchanges itself without much difficulty 
with certain forms of Protestantism. 

But the Lord, in His wisdom, prepared ground 
for His Word in this all but forgotten country. 
Certainly, no “mission” had ever been sent to Haiti 
from any of our established parishes in North or 
South America. Indeed, this would have been a 
serious challenge: the people of Haiti speak their 
own native Creole; those who have been to school 
speak French; very few speak any other language. 
Sucha challenge, however, didn’t stop St. Innocent 


from not only speaking with but even writing for 
the Aleut peoples in their own languages. 

Rather than Orthodox missionaries going to 
Haiti, it was a small handful of native Haitians, 
seeking the true apostolic Faith, who sought out the 
Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia... in an 
era when communications between Haiti and the 
United States were all but impossible. A single 
hieromonk (since gone into apostasy) and his flock 
were accepted into the Church in 1994. In the 
following year Fr. Jean-Chénier Dumais spent sev- 
eral months at Holy Trinity Monastery preparing 
for his ordination to the holy priesthood, and in 
January 1996 Archbishop Hilarion spent several 
days visiting the fledgling mission (a missionary 
trip reported by Orthodox Lifé, vol. 46 #1, Jan-Feb 
1996). Regrettably, a period of lack of communi- 
cation and confusion followed, which created a 
great deal of uncertainty amongst the faithful in the 
United States... an uncertainty exacerbated by a 
slander campaign conducted by a modernist priest. 

Fortunately, good contact was re-established with 
thesurviving priest in Haiti, Fr. Jean, who in 1998 was 
able twice to travel to the United States for Southern 
Deanery clergy conferences. Those of us who were 
privileged to come to know him (even many who 
could communicate only through an interpreter) were 
impressed by his fervor and his sincerity. But we had 
only a shadowy idea of the reality. 

In the interest of laying to rest the demons of 
rumor, and securing a much more concrete under- 
standing of the conditions in Haiti and, more 
especially, our Church’s mission there, His Grace, 
Bishop Gabriel, asked me last fall to begin making 
plans for an extended visit. 

As I began preparation in earnest in January, I 
was at once struck by the difficulty of obtaining 
useful information concerning Haiti. I was not 
surprised to find that there is no tourist guidebook — 
but I was surprised to find that the country is not 
even mentioned in most Caribbean guidebooks. | 
was (mis)informed, upon inquiry, that there simply 
was no such information available for Haiti. (In fact, 
there is a quite extensive and excellent section on 


Haiti in the Footprint guide to the Caribbean.) I 


SS 


searched for useful reading material... and found 
one book only, quite appropriately titled Best Night- 
mare on Earth: A Life in Haiti (Herbert Gold, 
Touchstone, New York 1991, ISBN 0-671-75516- 
1). Italked with the two people whom I knew to have 
visited the country (Archbishop Hilarion anda local 
Protestant lay missionary), and prepared as best I was 
able (not least, by intense reading in French!). 

I knew, from previous attempts to communi- 
cate with Fr. Jean in Port-au-Prince, that it was 
entirely possible I would arrive unexpected: we had 
no telephone communication, and postal service is 
completely unpredictable. I had no idea where or 
under what conditions I would be living, except for 
the certainty that I would zor be staying in one of 
the few $100+ a night hotels for international 
wheeler-dealers. So, with Vladyka’s blessing, I 
boarded a plane early in February, burdened with 
the maximum allowable load (and then a bit): full- 
scale camping gear for myself for tropical condi- 
tions, and a hefty load of donated goods for the 
mission — vestments, candles, incense, icons, 
wine, and an altar Gospel and Apostolos (in 
French, of course), as well as some personal items. 


map courtesy of George Coulouris and Jean Dollimore 


After a very enjoyable overnight stop with Fr. 
Daniel McKenzie and his family in Miami (which 
added somewhat to the volume of material travel- 
ling with me!), I arrived at the Port-au-Prince 
airport, and felt as if I had travelled back in time as 
much as across the water. The “Warning: Inad- 
equate Security” signs I had seen in Nashville and 
Miami made sense. Where else can you walk down 
the mobile stairway from a giant jetliner to cross the 
open tarmac, all directly under the eyes of a huge 
crowd of watchers on the observation deck above? 
Ihadn’tseen one of those in years. The trip through 
customs held a pleasant surprise: the officer wasn’t 
the least bit interested in what might be in those 
three heavy bags, but just waved me through with 
a friendly smile and a few words of welcome... in 
French. In fact, only twice in my two weeks in Haiti 
did anyone begin speaking to me in English. 

The language of the streets (still unintelligible 
to me) is Creole, common to the former French 
colonies of the Caribbean. Derived from French, it 
includes a healthy seasoning of words from numer- 
ous African languages, as well as noticeable 
amounts of Spanishand English. Itis not, however, 
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HAITI: 


Haiti was “discovered” by Christopher Columbus in 1492. 
His original landing was in the vicinity of Cap Haitien on the 
north coast. The handful of men he left behind soon died out... 
but not before infecting the natives with enough European 
diseases to exterminate the population within a century. 
Subsquently, the French colonized the nearly uninhabited 
land, and repopulated it with black slaves from Africa. 


Shortly after the revolution in the British colonies in North 
America resulted in the formation of the United States, 
Haiti became the second “free” nation in the western 
hemisphere. The slaves revolted and expelled their French 
masters, establishing an independent republic in 1804. The 
French did not take kindly to their defeat, and Napolean 
sent an invasionary force of 30,000 to retake their “prop- 
erty”. It was defeated. Before the French finally gave up, 
at least 100,000 French soldiers died in the attempt. 


Acentury later; however, Haiti become once againacolony 
of the United States. The country was invaded by the 
United States in 1919, and operated under US military rule 
until 1934, mostly for the benefit of US economic interests. 


The US withdrawal was followed by a series of dictator- 
ships culminating in the horror years of the Duvaliers 
(father and son), which provided grist for innumerable 
magazine articles... the backbone of what little many 
people know about Haiti. 


So where is Haiti? About the same distance from Miami as 
Miami is from Atlanta... about 500 miles south, a bit past 
Cuba. Haiti occupies the western portion of the island of 
Hispaniola, the eastern (and far larger) portion of which is 
known as the Dominican Republic. Haiti is about the same 
size as Maryland, shaped a bit like a crab’s claw. The 
distances are not terribly great, but the going is very slow: 
to travel by truck from St. Nicholas at the western end of the 
northern peninsula, to Jérémie at the western end of the 
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southern peninsula, would require at least four or five 
exhausting days — in the unlikely event that the vehicle 
succeeded in making the trip without a breakdown or 
encountering a totally impassable road. 


Impassable roads are only one of the more visible problems 
besetting a country which for most of this century has been 
run either for the benefit of foreign exploiters, or of native 
power-brokers whose primary concern has been their own 
comfort. The Duvaliers were particularly grotesque, but 
they had plenty of company in their misrule. Their era 
ended with the flight of “Baby Doc” from the country in 
1986... to enjoy the approximately $600 million he had 
stolen from his countrymen. Several years of rule by 
military force followed, ending with the election in 1990 of 
the country’s first popularly elected president in modern 
history, Jean-Baptiste Aristide. 


Aristide’ s determination to mitigate the gross inequities of 
Haitian life (virtually all the national resources were, and 
for the most part remain, the personal possessions of a tiny 
handful of people) were displeasing to the United States, 
and President Aristide was overthrown in a CIA-instigated 
military coup after only seven months in office. The 
perpetrators of the coup ruled by decree with utter disregard 
for human rights until 1995 when, following yet another 
invasion by the United States military, another “free” 
election, very poorly attended, put the present government 
(or rather lack thereof, many would say) in place. A 
skeleton US military force remains in place in an incredibly 
ugly installation next to the international airport, a daily 
reminder that the country is governed under the watchful 
eye of “big brother”. 


The current population of the country is unknown, but may 
reasonably be estimated to be about 8 million people, of which 
well over a quarter live in Port-au-Prince, the capital city. 
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merely a degenerate French, but has a clearly de- 
fined spoken and written grammar and vocabulary 
of its own, which has been relatively stable for 
decades. However, even in the more remote re- 
gions of the country almost everyone, it seems, 
understands reasonably well when spoken to in 
French... but only a rather small portion of the 
people (15% is the figure commonly given) are able 
to speak French freely. A much smaller percentage 
read and write any language at a meaningful level 
(opinions concerning the literacy level vary dra- 
matically, perhapsasa result of differing definitions 
of “literacy”). 

My careful inspection of the observation bal- 
cony while I waited on the tarmac to enter the 
customs shed (the word is apt... everywhere signs 
apologize for its sorry state, but there is no evidence 
that any work is being done to make it look any 
better) led me to the conclusion that my letter to Fr. 
Jean had apparently not reached him. Once 
through customs I was certain it hadn’t. I was on 
my own. 

Risking triteness, I can 
only describe what I found 
outside the barriers as a 
“swirling mass of human- 
ity.” I had no difficulty 
finding someone to help 
with my bags: at least a 
dozen people tried. One 
hefty fellow who spoke rea- 


sonable French won the 
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argument. I had two immediate problems: to find 
some (safe!) way to leave the bags in one place while 
I figured out what to do next, and to procure some 
sort of map (my best efforts before departure had 
failed... not even the Haitian Consulate in New 
York could provide me with one) to aid navigation. 
I found no reasonable answer to either (I later 
learned that in Haiti you geta map fromacar-rental 
agency), and so ultimately gambled on my hefty 
taxi-driver, loaded everything into his truck (many 
taxis in Haiti are trucks) and set out to find the 
Church of the Nativity of Our Lady, where I 
thought (wrongly) Fr. Jean & his family lived. 
(They had lived there the last time I had spoken 
with him, but no more.) 

My limited information was sufficient to keep 
the taxi driver from taking me to another city 
altogether (he tried... it turns out there is a “Village 
Nerette” in Pétionville, but he knew nothing of the 
region by the same name within a half-mile of the 
airport). Within minutes of leaving the airport 
gates, dodging other wildly careening taxis, pedes- 
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= trians, and acow or two, we started up one 
4 of the worst roads I have ever travelled... 
- and I live in the Tennessee mountains. 
The driver seemed determined to reach 
the end of the road (high up the hillside... 
Port-au-Prince is built on the slopes of a 
steep mountainous region which reaches 
down to the Gulf of Gonave with scarcely 
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a pause except for the narrow coastal plain at the 
bottom) without seeking any kind of directions. 
Fortunately, Fr. Jean had told me that the church 
was very close to 
the aitpore... 
andhaderecteda * 
sign on this & 
“main road” 
pointing to the 
church school. 
The driver, how- 
ever, was con- 
vinced that the 
church had to be 
high up the 
mountain, and it 
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took no small A BOM 
argument to convince him to stop. When he 
turned around, we were already far enough above 
the church for me to see the bright red Orthodox 
cross on its roof... and he began the 
tortuous navigation through areas 
which might equally well have been 
road, yard, playground or pasture to 
bring us to its gate. 

Upon later reflection, it became 
apparent why he was so hard to con- 
vince. The church is located in a “badly 
organized” area, a terrain vague — 
squatter land. The land lies low, is 
poorly drained, and has no public ser- 
vices. It was undoubtedly considered to 
have no value... until people began (for 
lack of anyplace better) to build houses 
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on it. Suddenly it became valuable, and its owner 
expects to be paid well for the ground on which the 
houses (and the church) have been built. From the 
outside, no one would consider it a place in which 
to find either a church or a school (and to the best 
of my knowledge there is no other). It is a good 
place for both to be. 

When we arrived at the church, school classes 
were in session, but I quickly learned that Fr. Jean no 
longer lived there. One of the teachers dismissed his 
class and piled into the taxi as our guide to take us to 
his home. Since he and the driver conversed in 
Creole, it was only when we were halfway across the 
city that I came to understand that he was Gilbert, Fr. 
Jean’s younger brother, who lived with him. The trip 
across the city was a good introduction to Port-au- 
Prince and its traffic... and 
quickly convinced me that I 
had no desire (even asa retired 
Chicago cabby) to drive in the 
city. Most vehicles resemble 
survivors of a demolition 
derby; if the other drivers 
don’t destroy a car, the condi- 
tion of the roads certainly will. 

The street on which Fr. 
Jean and his family live (tem- 
porarily) is so steep that the 
taxi driver was forced to let the 
truck down it a few feet at a 
time, coming to acomplete stop each time. Needless 


to say, he expected to be richly rewarded for his 
labors, and demanded $50 US for the trip. One of 
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Mona (15), Drora (4), GILBERT, PERE JEAN, IPHONISE 
my advance sources had said $20 was standard for a 
trip from the airport to the city... but he claimed this 
was really two trips (first to the church, all half-mile 
of it, then to the house). We finally settled for $32 
(all the cash Ihad in my pocket) anda disgusted look. 
Do cabbies ever change? 

One by one, I met the members of Fr. Jean’s 
(extended) family: Gilbert, his brother, in his twen- 
ties; Martin, his 10-year-old son; Drora, his 4-year- 
old daughter; 15-year old Mona and 10-year-old 
Iphonise, distantly related girls with nowhere else to 
live, who have been taken into the family; and 
Matushka Marie-Chantal. Each (remember, my 
coming was unannounced, although Fr. Jean and I 
had discussed a possible and hoped-for visit when he 
was in the US) was duly astonished and, it seemed, 
delighted. Fr. Jean himself was the last ofall to return 
home in the evening. This family of seven live in a 
pleasant enough 4-room apartment — but itis theirs 
only until May or June, having been leased by a 
©* family who plan to 
go at that time to 
Haiti to assist fora 
year with the 
school. Previ- 
ously, they had in- 
deed been living 
at the church... 
in a 12x12’ room 
now used as a 
Ss classroom for 


the school. The 
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combined income of 
Fr. Jean & Matushka 
from three teaching jobs 
would be insufficient to 
rent the apartment in 
which they are living, 
even if that were the only 
expense to be met. 

The apartment is 
considered a good buy at 
$4000 per year. It is so 
inexpensive (!!) because 
it is in a portion of the 
city which, although it 
has plumbing in place, 
does not having any running waiter, and the apart- 
ment does not have any reservoir water distribution 
system. All water must be purchased by the bucket- 
ful from a water tanker and carried, four gallons ata 
time, up the hill — about 200 yards, my best guess, 
and very steep. Such conditions lead one to be very 
conservative in water usage. Despite the cost and 
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power outside the cities. 


to international businessmen, United Nations officials and high class 
missionaries, which maintain their own water supplies, electrical genera- 
tors, swimming pools... and well-armed security guards. A traveler 
might pass from the airport to one of these by taxi, and back out, with 
only a glimpse of the seething and suffering city and country. For me, 
the first trip across the city, from airport to church to Fr. Jean’s home, was 
too much, too quickly. I had only just begun to register the reality around 
me. I had seen the stick-buildings along the sides of the road (typically 
a few slender poles stuck in the ground with a tarp stretched across the 
top) — but had not yet realized that these were combination shop & 
home for whole families, perhaps six or eight people cooking, eating, 
sleeping and selling whatever they could get their hands on ina hundred 
square feet or so. The less fortunate had no tarps or poles. I had seen the 
piles of trash everywhere, but not yet realized that there was a reason they 


were not mountains (I saw one garbage truck at work in two weeks): if — 


something thrown on the street could be eaten by anything, something 
would eat it; if it could be burned, somebody would burn it for fuel; if 
neither of these was possible, sooner or later somebody would use it for 
something, incorporating it into a fence if nothing else. Precious little 
stayed indefinitely... and that, itappears, works its way (sometimes with 
alittle human help) slowly down thesteep hillside streets toward the Gulf 
during the torrential rainstorms. 

The first night, standing on the porch of Fr. Jean’s apartment (value 
greatly enhanced by its “free air” position... one could look out over the 
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labor involved, I was offered water for bathing every morning 
and evening... and everyone was surprised that I never wanted 
the water heated (try and find some cold water in Haiti!). 

I was surprised (in view of Archbishop Hilarion’s warning 
to be certain to take a flashlight & plenty of batteries) to 
discover working electricity at the time of my arrival: Gilbert 
immediately put the video of the glorification services for St. 
John of San Francisco on the VCR (a gift from relatives in New 
York City), and watched it avidly for quite some time... until 
the power went off in the early evening, remaining off all night. 
In general, it seemed, in that sector of the city there was 
_ electricity for 5-6 hours each day, but only once or twice during 
my stay did this include any of the evening hours. It came and 
went without warning or apparent rhyme or reason. Accord- 
ing to a newspaper article I came across, current generating 
facilities can provide only somewhat less than a third of the 
power demand for Port-au-Prince. It seems that some of the 
smaller cities in the country may be somewhat better off in this 
respect, but to all intents and purposes there is no electrical 


Itis possible in Port-au-Prince, as in most major cities of the 
' world, to pass in and out without ever touching or being touched 
by the real world outside. There are a few good hotels, catering 
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rooftops of the city below to the 
Gulf), [could have fooled myself. 
I could have forgotten my first, 
limited vision of the city (limited 
not only by my own inability 
really to see, but also by the 
amount of energy required to 
keep my place in the jolting taxi 


and pray that no other driver tried to occupy the 
same space as we at the same moment) and thought 
myself in a very pleasant vacation spot (provided I 
didn’t mind too much having neither electricity 
nor running water... a minor inconvenience, at 
least for me... as long as I didn’t have to haul the 
water). I “knew” better, but the reality had not yet 
entered into me. 

The real jolt came the next day, as I began (in 
company with Fr. Jean) to move around the city 
like “real people”, deprived of the relative insula- 
tion ofa “private taxi” or the safe haven ofa friend’s 
home. We began with a quick trip to the School of 
the Nativity of Our Lady, in session. Currently, the 
school must use various parts of the church for 
classes... one of them in the nave, another tucked 
into a tiny room (previously home for Fr. Jean’s 
family) at the west end of the nave, the third into a 
storage area behind the altar. There were about 30 
students that morning (there is an afternoon session 
for older students, of similar size), most of them 
residents of the area in which the church is located. 

“Quick trip” refers only to the time we spent at 
the school. Getting there was another story. Travel 
in Port-au-Prince (unless one has lots of money) is 
accomplished partly on foot, partly in 
“camionettes” — typically, a Toyota pickup truck 
fitted with a topper and two benches in the back. 
Some have two additional seats welded on over the 


rear bumper... others 
have spikes on the 
bumper to discourage 
hangers-on. Alterna- 
tively, the vehicle is a 
badly banged-up 
van, usually with 
the side doors re- 
moved altogether. 
The camionettes (pri- 
vately owned) operate 
over more or less fixed 
routes, but there is no 
source other than 
street lore for deter- 
mining where they 
start, where they end, 
or by what route they 
pass. Normally, they leave their starting point only 
when crammed to capacity... or beyond. I once 
counted 18 of us in the Toyota variety, another 
time 24 in a van (and these are ordinary vans, not 
the giant variety). People get in and out every block 
or two, unavoidably trampling and squeezing one 
another in the process. Haiti is no place for anyone 
troubled by body contact! Travel by camionette is 
neither fast nor efficient (sometimes walking is 
faster, so bad is the traffic), but it is one of the very 
few “bargains” to be found in Haiti. The standard 
fare is 2 gourdes for a route (about 12¢) regardless 
of the length of the trip; typically, a cross-town trip 
will require two or three different vehicles. 
Needless to say, travel by camionette requires a 
great deal of walking as well, through streets 
crowded with vehicles, vendors, animals and 
refuse. Only rarely is it possible to walk on a 
sidewalk... most often, the way is obstructed by a 
vendor's stall (which may well be his home as well), 
a pile of refuse, or simply too many people to force 
away through. More frequently, one walks in the 
street, constantly alert to vehicles coming from 
either direction. Nominally, one drives on the 
right, but this is more something to write in a rule- 
book than a description of reality. In fact, drivers 
pass by whatever route is least obstructed and least 
likely to damage the vehicle. Pedestrians are not 
considered to be dangerous obstacles... and are 
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expected to fend for themselves. The old tongue- 
in-cheek aphorism is applicable: “Land of the quick 
and the dead: if you aren’t quick you'll be dead.” 

The starting point of this journey to the church 
and school was in a well-developed area of the 
city... paved streets (albeit badly broken up), water 
lines (never mind that they were devoid of water), 
sewage systems (the only thing which, amazingly, 
worked more or less as intended), sidewalks (even if 
impassable). The church and school, however, are 
located in quite a different kind of region. Even 
though it is within a mile of the airport, the area is 
chaotic and undeveloped... until now. It is a low- 
lying, poorly drained area, previously regarded as 
useless land... until the intense population pressure 
of the city and incredibly high land prices forced 
poorer people into the area — people who, how- 
ever, at least had the “leisure” and the “spare” 
money to begin to stack concrete blocks to make a 
permanent home. In this area, apart from the one 
through road, there is no clear distinction between 
roads, foot-passages, “yards” and (as yet) unused 
ground. There is no water system, no sewage 
system, no (official or legal) electrical or telephone 
system. Many of the homes do not have roofs... the 
builders have not yet been able to afford enough 
blocks and time to reach roof height; in the mean- 
time, a piece of tarp stretched in a corner serves as 
shelter from sun and rain. Random bits of wire 


stretched from corner to corner distribute (danger- 
ously and badly) low-power electricity (enough for 
a couple of light bulbs, maybe a small fan) to some 
of the homes, taken from illegal taps into the power 
distribution lines at the edge of the area. Ironically, 
it is only these illegal electrical lines which function 
most of the time... there are no switches for turning 
them off. 

It is indeed squatter territory... but the land- 
owner is now demanding payment for the previ- 
ously valueless land. Only in Haiti would it be 
conceivable to build a church first, then worry 
about buying the land on which it stands (unless 
one considers what a mortgage really means!)... but 
that is the situation. It is indeed quite a building, 
the fruit of the donations of the faithful over the 
past 2-3 years and the tireless labor of Fr. Jean in 
designing and masterminding its construction. 
When I first saw photographs of our “church 
building” in Port-au-Prince, it was of an open pole 
structure with a palm- and banana-leaf roof. Later, 
I saw photos of concrete block walls, with the same 
kind of roof. I was rather surprised when I actually 
reached the church to find that it was a finished 
building (Haitian style). The roof of the first floor 
is designed to be the floor of the second (as in nearly 
all Haitian buildings under construction): it is 
composed of concrete blocks, cement and reinforc- 
ing steel laid over a temporary scaffold. Although 
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it is quite invulnerable to hurricanes or fire, the 
thought of an earthquake (rare enough in Haiti that 
no one thinks about them) is frightening. Rebar 
protrudes from its roof, as it does from nearly all 
buildings which have reached that point, against 
the day when another story can be added. At first 
glance, the raw concrete blockis very unsightly, and 
it was quite some time before I realized that this is 
only the first stage. To finish the building (very few 
in the area of the church are so finished) requires 
plaster-work inside and out, perhaps with the addi- 
tion of some mosaic tile Once this is accomplished, 
these buildings can be quite attractive. 

Building a home (or church) in such territory 
demands a lot of digging, and all over the region 
there are holes in various stages. Some of them are 
destined to become underground cisterns for water 
storage (the church has two — one for rainwater 
collected from the roof, a second for water 
purchased from a water-tanker), others to become 
septic holding tanks, which must be pumped out 
when full (the church has one, with a two-seater 
roofless outhouse). 

All these holes are dug by hand (fortunately, the 
soil is not terribly hard to dig) — in my two weeks 
in Haiti I never saw a backhoe or other power 


digging tool. 


The church building is quite large, capable of 
holding perhaps 200 people (standing!). The altar 
is spacious. Two small rooms at the back are 
destined ultimately to serve, one as the baptistry, 
the other as a candle-stand (and book/gift shop?!). 
At present, they must be used asa classroom and the 
office for the school. The church is adorned with a 
number of icons, gifts from faithful around the 
world — but larger icons are needed in many 
places. The unusual number of chairs and benches 
is steadily dwindling — a remnant of the past 
history of the mission (once attached to a modernist 
Orthodox jurisdiction), many still needed for the 
schoolchildren who must use the nave as a class- 
room). 

Such was my introduction to the church 
building and school-children... brief, hot, and 
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astonishingly dusty. February is “winter” — 


which means that temperatures rarely climb 

above 90, one stops sweating most nights, and rain 
is scarce. Later in my visit I was to experience one 
of those rare rains... and its effect on the powdery 
soil, entirely nude of pavement of any kind, in the 
area of the church. It makes me shudder to think 
of the result when it really rains. 

After walking back to the airport, we began our 
journey (again by camionette) to the center-city, to 
visit the Roman Catholic school at which both Fr. 
Jean and Matushka teach (at least until the end of 
this term — we sincerely hope to raise enough 
pledges for a living salary for the family, so that they 
may be free to devote their energies to our own 
school and to the parish). Part-way there, traffic 
was completely stalled, so we took to the pavement, 
making the last couple of miles on foot. “Crowded” 
took on a new meaning for me. For most of the 
distance, I doubt that I was ever more than a few 
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inches from the nearest person, and I never passed 
more than a few seconds without direct physical 
contact with someone. For me, this was not trou- 
bling — but it was exhausting, and I was relieved to 
move into the less-crowded streets near the school. 
As we walked, I became accustomed not only to 
close-up friendly greetings... but also, a bit farther 
off, to shouts of “Papa Nicholas!” — an alternative 
greeting/observation to “blanc! — white!” 

In fact, white people 
are so rare in Port-au- 
Prince that after leaving 
the airport upon my ar- 
rival I didn’t see another 
white face until we visited 
the (charmingly quaint) 
Oloffson Hotel for dinner 
on Friday evening; neither 
did I hear another word of 
English until that time. 
The shouts on the street 
seem to be neither particularly friendly, nor are they 
hostile — rather, an exclamatory reaction to an 
unusual event. There are, of course, many whites in 
Haiti... but they are largely confined to the imme- 
diate area of foreign diplomatic or religious mis- 
sions, or UN centers. 

Entering into the yard of the Roman Catholic 
school where Fr. Jean & Matushka teach, I was 
immediately surrounded by a small knot of little 
fellows (6-10 year olds, I would say) eager to hold 
my hand. It was only a matter of moments before 
somebody shouted “Papa Nicholas”, and before 
long I was surrounded by two or three dozen... and 
found myself being controlled by the crowd, rather 
than the other way around. I was certainly in no 
jeopardy, as there were several teachers close by (Fr. 
Jean was inside the building on some errand), but 


I became increasingly uncomfortable with the situ- 
ation (amongst other things, there were a few 
anonymous hands probing the pockets of my cas- 
sock... I was pleased that they were very deep!). I 
worked myself back against a wall and began to tell 
the boys that the game had gone far enough, and 
they should let me be... but against the din of the 
“Papa Nicholas!” chorus I wasn’t heard too well. 
One of the teachers got the message, and ap- 
proached, stick in hand. The results were immedi- 
ate, but only momentary. In the end, he and 
another teacher hustled me across the courtyard 
and out a large iron gate, which was opened only 
wide enough to permit one person through. It was 
arather disconcerting experience, as I realized (once 
again... I had experienced something similar in a 
street demonstration during my radical political 
days a few lifetimes ago) how quickly a benign 
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crowd can becomea threatening mob... even when 
it is made up of children. Perhaps the perception is 
especially appropriate at the moment I write, just a 
week away from Palm Sunday. 

As the day, and the days following, wore on, I 
became acutely aware of the extraordinary expendi- 
ture of energy needed for the accomplishment of 
the slightest task, and the astonishing patience 
required for survival. From the eyes of a north 
American, some of this seems entirely needless, and 
the impulse to get in thereand “fix it” is strong. Yet, 
from within the reality of Haiti, it begins to take on 
a sense of inevitability. 

There are very few working “stores” in Port-au- 
Prince... most of the commerce is on the streets. At 
first, this is a bit puzzling. Every block consists 
primarily of closed-up buildings, with the side- 
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walks in front crowded with vendors. The occa- 
sional open store, with rare exceptions, has a locked 
door tended by an armed guard... not infrequently 
with the police equivalent of a sawed-off shotgun 
prominently displayed. After some days, it sud- 
denly dawned on me that, under the urban condi- 
tions of Port-au-Prince, stores as we know them 
could only be operated if they had their own power 
supplies and their own security; otherwise, most of 
the time they would be blacked-out holes in the 
wall. My forays into such stores (mostly book- 
stores) were an instruction in themselves. First, in 
order to find anything, it was necessary to call upon 
the services of one of the shopkeepers. Once ready 
to purchase, it was necessary to go to another to 
have the sale written up. A third was required in 
order to pay for the sale (in one instance this 
required an extended visit while yet another went to 
another store where the phone was working to call 
in for authorization on the charge card). Finally, 
the shopper has to pass muster with the security 
guard in order to exit. Result? —a simple purchase 
can require an hour or more, without accounting 
for the considerable time likely to be required to 
reach the store in the first place. 

Tasks which we would expect to require “just a 
minute” can stretch on for a large part of a day. 
More than once in the two weeks | spent in Haiti a 
half-day or so was spent in what proved to be totally 
useless (except for the experience of travelling 
through the city, valuable in itself for me) coming 
and going, attempting to accomplish some task 
which could not be completed... time which could 
have been “saved” had there been a reliably working 
telephone system or other means of communica- 
tion. Currently, there is no telephone at the church 
(and can’t be), none at Fr. Jean’s home (though 
there is one a couple of houses away which he can 
use when it works), and none at Fr. Deacon 
Gregory’s home. Consequently, no kind of plan- 
ning or decision-making can be accomplished 
without risking several hours of travel in the hope 
that one will find the person or supplies needed. 

I got several samples of this, but in some ways 
the most instructive occurred on Saturday. We left 
Fr. Jean’s home shortly after noon, with two objec- 
tives to be accomplished before going to the church 
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for Vespers. Fortunately, both were in the same 
place. The first was to inspect a house which is 
being offered for a three-year lease, which would 
make an excellent rectory and guesthouse... not 
least because it is across the street from Deacon 
Gregory’s home. The second purpose was to visit 
Fr. Gregory, if possible... he did not yet even know 
I was in the country. The visit to the house, which 
belongs to a doctor who is coming to the United 
States for further training, was pre-arranged... she 
does havea telephone, and Fr. Jean had arranged the 
appointment the previous day from the school 
where he teaches. The visit to Fr. Gregory was not, 
and in the event, neither he nor Matushka were at 
home. Had our sole purpose been to visit them, the 
entire trip would have been in vain. 

The house which is offered is spacious, in a 
pleasant location: there is running water for half the 
day, electricity some of the time, and a telephone 
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line already installed. It would provide ample room 
for Fr. Jean’s family... and outside the house has (a) 
an outdoor kitchen, (b) outdoor bathing and toilet 
facilities, and (c) two small rooms originally built as 
maids’ quarters which would make excellent guest 
quarters. But housing costs in Haiti are high, and 
it will be necessary to raise the entire cost of the 
three-year lease in advance, if we are to secure the 
building for the use of the Mission. See “What Can 
We Do?” at the end of the article! 

The trip from Fr. Jean’s home to the house and 
thence to the church took the entire afternoon — 
over four hours of travel in all. I arrived at the 
church already thoroughly exhausted, and realized 
that it had taken far more energy just to get to 
church than we, under more “normal” circum- 
stances, are accustomed to investing in an entire 
Vigil. The service was my first introduction to the 
congregation of Fr. Jean’s parish... and I was rather 
surprised to find that the little folk I had met a 
couple of days earlier at the school predominated. 
Unlike many of the other parishioners, they live 
within a short distance of the church, and so could 
walk to Vespers. Unfortunately, under present 
conditions a Vigil is not ordinarily possible: the 
area is not secure, remaining after dark is ill advised, 
and the intense heat makes it almost unthinkable to 
begin a long service at its worst in mid-afternoon 
(and I was there in the middle of winter!). We 
scurried out of the area as twilight fell, returning 
home long after dark (to the accompaniment of 
roving pre-Carnival bands of singer/dancers). 

Sunday Liturgy (the first of two I had the 
privilege to serve with Fr. Jean during my stay) was 
a spiritually and emotionally overwhelming experi- 
ence. Filled with sad awareness of the incredible 
difficulty and poverty of the people around me, and 


A certain man had two sons: And the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. 
And not many days after, the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country. and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living. And 
when he had spentall, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land; and he began to be in want. And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that country; and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine did eat: and no man 
gave unto him. And when he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants. And he arose, and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. But the father said to his servants, 
Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; and put aring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feet: And bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, and be merry: For 
this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found. And they began to be merry. Now his elder son 
was in the field: and as he came and drew nigh to the | 
house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one 
of the servants, and asked what these things meant. And 
he said unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe 
and sound. And he was angry, and would not go in: 
therefore came his father out, and intreated him. And he 
answering said to his father, Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment: and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry with my friends: But as soon as this 
thy son was come, which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. And he 
said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine. It was meet that we should make merry, 
and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and is found. 

—Luke 15:11-32 


painfully aware of the relative ease and luxury in 
which even the poorest of our own poor lived, the 
words of the Beatitudes struck me afresh, as if heard 
for the first time. Indeed, the forced concentration 
required for serving in a language which I under- 
stood perfectly well but nevertheless was far from 
“second nature” for me, many of the words of the 
Liturgy came to me that way. By God’s providence, 
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the two Sundays I served with these “least of our 
brethren” to the south were the Sunday of the 
Prodigal Son, and the Sunday of the Last Judg- 
ment. Needless to say, the words of the Gospel in 
both cases penetrated more deeply than ever. 

The power of the Holy Spirit indeed overshad- 
owed us in that Liturgy, so much so that I reached 
the end of giving Holy Communion (Fr. Jean had 
insisted that I serve as principal celebrant) only with 
great difficulty. There were perhaps 60 or 65 
present for Divine Liturgy each Sunday, of whom 
certainly more than half received the Holy Myster- 
ies. Each Sunday, Fr. Jean preached after the 
Gospel, predominantly in Creole, evidently with 
much power, judging from the people’s intent 
concentration. Each time, he insisted that I preach 
again at the end of the Liturgy (in French, of 
course)... an experience which I faced the first time 
with much trepidation. I need not have feared — 
the words were indeed given, inadequate as I was to 
the task, and were warmly received (to my astonish- 
ment, with a round of applause the first Sunday... 
not acustom we would care to encourage, I think!). 

Most evenings during my visit some time was 
spent discussing liturgical and pastoral questions. 
Often these arose in the course of casual conversation 
as we travelled around the city... but my command 
of the language was not adequate to carrying on 
serious discussion over the hubbub of the traffic and 
crowds. Often I was asked to spend some time 
helping members of the family with English studies, 
which must be encouraged. Although “linguistic 
imperialism” is not the least desirable, there is little 
realistic hope for much contact between these, our 
brethren in the Faith, and their only near neighbors 


When the Son of man shall come in His glory, and all 
the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of his glory: And before Him shall be gathered 
all nations: and He shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats: And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but 
the goats on the left. Then shall the King say unto them 
} on His right hand, Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world: For I was hungry, and ye gave Me 
meat: i was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took Me in: Naked, and ye clothed 
Me: I was sick, and ye visited Me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto Me. Then shall the righteous answer 
Him, saying, Lord, when saw we Thee hungry, and fed 
Thee? or thirsty, and gave Thee drink? When saw we 
Thee a stranger, and took Thee in? or naked, and 
clothed Thee? Or when saw we Thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto Thee? And the King shall answer and 
say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me. Then shall He say also unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from Me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: 
For I was hungry, and ye gave Me no meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink: I was a stranger, and 
ye took Me not in: naked, and ye clothed Me not: sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited Me not. Then shall they 
also answer Him, saying. Lord, when saw we Thee 
hungry, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto Thee? Then shall He 
answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to Me. And these shall go away into everlasting 

punishment: but the righteous into life eternal. 
— Matthew 25:31-46 


(the faithful of the United States) without some 
language studies on both sides. Unfortunately, I 
have more hope that some of our Haitian brethren 
will learn English tolerably well, than that very many 
of the faithful here will invest the necessary energy to 
learn French or Creole. I would be delighted to be 
proven wrong! 

After my return home, I spoke with one of my 
brother priests about my disappointment in real- 
izing how inadequate were my words and the 
photographs with which I returned, for my desire 
somehow to convey to the faithful here what I had 
encountered. His response was very much to the 
point — no, just words and pictures won’t do it; 
you would have to be able to bring back the sound 
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and the smell and the physical contact, all of it. Of 
course, that really can’t be done. The wholeness 
of that reality was so overwhelming that after only 
a few days I had been “filled up” to the bursting 
point. The mere words “culture shock” took ona 
very concrete meaning for me, and I knew that I 
had been wise from the outset in planning for an 
“interlude” of a few days during the second week 
of my visit to spend some time alone (at least, away 
from the city) either in the mountains or at the 
seashore. The latter proved to be the more prac- 
tical. Accordingly, I hired a driver and vehicle (an 
out of service camionette... a 10-year old Toyota 
pickup with about 110,000 miles on it which its 
owner would very much like to sell for the bargain 
price of $10,000 US) for an excursion beyond the 
city, with the objective of finding and settling in 
a seaside hotel somewhere for three or four days. 
In principle, this should have been fairly 
simple... I even had the name and location of a 
highly recommended hotel at a distance of about 
30 miles from the city. 

But nothing is simple in Haiti. For starters, the 
truck was parked in the courtyard of the building in 
which Fr. Jean and his family live... blocked into 
place by two other vehicles which belong to the 
owner of the building. He had urgent errands, but 
promised to return “shortly” to move them. Our 
planned 7AM start was delayed for quite some time 
as we first waited for him to return, then got tired of 
waiting and decided that if enough muscle were 
applied we could reposition a pile ofsand and the two 
other trucks (by sliding them sideways) sufficiently 
to extricate our own. It worked... but took well over 
an hour. Another two hours passed before we 
emerged from the west side of Port-au-Prince into 
the long string of small towns which line the west- 
bound “highway”. This road deteriorated rapidly as 
we worked our way through towns, potholes, live- 
stock and crowds of people toward the town we 
thought to be our objective. After several false leads, 
we finally obtained what seemed to be definitive 
information: the hotel in question was no more, and 
no one knew of any possible place such as that for 
which I was looking on that part of the coast. 

So we pushed on to the west, as far as 
Mirogoane, about 60 miles west of Port-au-Prince. 


It felt like at least 200, given the travel conditions. 
I had never felt threatened in Port-au-Prince, but 
Mirogoane made me distinctly uneasy. Only re- 
cently, long after my return, did I discover that it is 


renowned as a smuggling center. 

Beyond Mirogoane, the road is said to deterio- 
rate rapidly, so much so that most “bus” service 
has been discontinued. My driver, Sergiou, was 
reluctant to continue, so we determined to return 
almost to Port-au-Prince and cross the mountains 
to Jacmel, on the south coast, where he said there 
were several nice hotels... a possibility also hinted 
at by the little information I had been able to glean 
from a business traveler’s guide I had seen, and the 
Haiti information site on the Web. To my aston- 
ishment, the road over the mountains was an 
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excellently built highway; I was never able to 
determine exactly how it came about, but it was 
apparently built by a French consortium three 
years ago. The trip was a bit hair-raising (no self- 
respecting Haitian driver, even the very best, 
would consider taking a blind curve any other way 
than in the middle of the road with the horn 
blaring), but by contrast quite rapid and smooth. 
The drop into the tropical lushness of Jacmel was 
in stark contrast to the barren mountainsides 
through which we had been travelling. 

After a couple of false starts, with the help of 
another (paid) guide, I found myself in what 
seemed another Haiti. I speak of it here only 
because I think it is important for us to realize the 
extent to which beauty and squalidness, material 
poverty and spiritual richness, economic despera- 
tion and personal hopefulness are intermingled in 
Haiti. Although beyond the means of all but the 
most affluent Haitians, the seaside villa hotel to 
which we were guided was nevertheless an outpost 
of hope. It provided me with the emotional refuge 
I needed... and obviously served the same purpose 
for many others. As a beautiful vacation spot I 
would not hesitate to recommend it to anyone — 
who could tolerate the extraordinary effort 
required to reach it! In fact, however, so far as I 
know there were no “ordinary vacationers” there. 
There were staff members from the United Nations 
mission in Jacmel who lived there full-time, doctors 
from Peoria, Illinois, who were staffing a part-time 
clinic a few houses down the coast, a few Haitians, 


a pleasant English couple who had come to visit 
their daughter who is engaged in UN human rights 
observation in the central highlands... and me. 
With them, I spoke English, for the first time since 
arriving in Haiti (the hotel staff speak little or no 
English, however). Although they declared them- 
selves to be atheists, they tooka lively interest in my 
presence and work and hopes, and continue (by e- 
mail) to maintain contact and interest and support 
for the Mission. 

Almost every source of information concerning 
Haiti (including Fr. Jean) insists upon the lively 
religious interest of the people. I had no reason to 
question this... but at Jacmel I got a stunning 
demonstration. Repeatedly, as Fr. Jean & I trav- 
elled around the city, he was questioned by fellow 
“waiters” (fora camionette) or passengers, but I had 
had little part in these discussions, as they were 
almost always entirely in Creole. (Even those 
Haitians who are perfectly fluent in French quickly 
into Creole if they get a bit excited.) But at Jacmel 
I was alone... or so I thought. One day, taking a 
break from normal routine (which included a lot of 
work on the English Octoechos, of which publica- 
tion is currently underway), I started out for a walk 
along a shoreside path running eastward from the 
hotel, about which George and Jean, my English 
friends, had told me. I had not gone 50 yards before 
I had one companion (a boy of about 10), and 
within a quarter-mile I had three. Soon the ques- 
tions began to pour out, and within a half-mile I 
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pretty rough) and concentrate on answering the 
boys (who also wanted instruction in English, 
mixed in with everything else). Within minutes, 
the conversation turned to religion (at their initia- 
tive), and I found myself faced with the daunting 
task of explaining to these youngsters (the other 
two were sixteen and eighteen) why and how the 
Orthodox Church was neither Roman Catholic 
nor Protestant, and how all this had come about... 
in French. No sooner had I “finished” than we were 
joined by a third young man, Ernstceau, who was 
sixteen... who insisted on hearing it all over again. 

He came back the next day for more, joining me 
on another expedition (out onto the headlands to 
take a photograph of the hotel and cove from the sea 
side). Again, the questions were persistent... in- 
cludinga desire to know how old I was. When I told 
him I was 58, he thought I was making a joke. No 
one is that old, he said, except fora rare grandfather 
who can barely get around. I finally did convince 
him I was telling the truth. Two days ago, I 
discovered that the average life expectancy for a 
Haitian male today is under 48 years. Those “old” 
people I saw here and there were in their forties, 
maybe fifties at most. 

I returned to Port-au-Prince at the end of the 
week with a renewed hope and eagerness. Haiti is 


Gotnc to Hartt? 

Despite the advertisements, don’t take traveller’s 
checks, except perhaps for truly “emergency” money 
or hotel bills (if you plan to stay in one). Cashing 
them is likely to be a very difficult experience, even 
ata bank. Most of the few operating stores and most 
hotels will take a MasterCard or VISA; on the streets 
cash is needed (US dollar bills are readily accepted, 
but it is better to use Haitian currency). A bank 
automatic teller card will serve you much better. 
There was one exception: the seaside hotel in which 
I rested for a few days did not want to accept my 
VISA (despite the sign), but was perfectly content 
with American Express traveller's checks... but it 
was the kind of place which had its rates posted in 
both US and Haitian currency. 


Documents: Neither a passport nor a visa is required 
of US & Canadian citizens (but you certainly will 
have to have proof of citizenship to get back!) How- 
ever, a passport is a valuable asset in dealing with the 
Haitian situation, where documents are highly val- 
ued, and is strongly recommended. You will be 
issued a tourist card at the airport. Don’t lose it! 


acountry which is vibrantly alive despite a crushing 
poverty beyond our imagination. Everywhere, 
there are young people struggling, above all else, to 
learn. Ernstceau was no exception... every day he 
walks 5 miles each way to and from school; the 
bicycle he once had is broken beyond repair, and he 
cannot afford the 12¢ camionette fare each way. 
He does it eagerly... and dressed far more neatly 
than most of the schoolchildren around us. He uses 
books which have already seen many years of use, 
but his are in better condition than many. I saw 
children working with books all but obliterated 
from years of handling. But everywhere I saw 
evidence of the oft-repeated refrain: Haitians are a 
proud people. 

I saw it in the schools on almost every street- 
corner... almost all of them operated by churches, 
as the government has little to offer. I saw it in the 
astonishingly neat and clean dress of these people 
who have to make their way from home to school 
or work over and through piles of refuse. They can’t 
do anything about the refuse... but they can do 
something about their clothes. I saw it in the warm 
smiles which were everywhere. I saw it in the 
eagerness to learn, to help... and the expressed 
determination to do something to help their own 
brothers and sisters. 

In such a spirit I celebrated the Sunday of the 
Last Judgment with our brothers and sisters to the 
south. We shared a festal meal after the Liturgy, at 
Fr. Jean’s insistence (he didn’t ask me, he told me 
it was going to happen). I was troubled by the 
probabe expense, for I had long since realized the 
nothing is cheap in Haiti. Almost everything costs 
at least as much as it would in the United States — 
but the aznual per capita income in Haiti is less 
than $150. The minimum wage was recently raised 
to $2.75/day, which to all intents and purposes put 
an end to the sweatshop “transformation indus- 
tries” (fly in a planeload of parts from somewhere 
else, pay slave wages to have them assembled in a 
warehouse close to the airport, and fly them back 
out as finished gizmos of one or another sort) — 
there is cheaper labor to be had elsewhere in the 
Caribbean. 

So I insisted that I be allowed to pay for this 
feast. It was a nice meal, but far from lavish: a piece 
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or two of chicken or goat, some nicely cooked 
vegetables, dessert, and a soft drink. We served 
about 60 people, ata cost of $150 for the food, $50 
for the caterer who prepared it while we were all at 
Liturgy, and $20 for the truck and driver to bring 
it to the church. 

A very little quick figuring and brainpower 
suffice to make one realize why most Haitians are 
seriously undernourished. One international 
source puts 3/4 of the people below the “absolute 
minimum” nutritional level required for reason- 
able health. Extreme starvation (death from acute 
dehydration & dysentery in most cases) is relatively 
rare, but one of my doctor friends in Jacmel assured 
me that a very large proportion of the population 
suffers from mild to acute protein starvation. 

Can we do anything about it? For the country 
as a whole, certainly not... except to pray fervently, 
and, whenever we get a chance, to urge a massive 
humane response from this “big brother” to the 
north in place of the destructive militarism we have 
visited upon the Haitians in the past. But on a 
smaller scale, we most certainly can do some- 


thing... and we must, if we dare to look ourselves 
in the face and call ourselves Christians. 

We can do something significant and impor- 
tant, not only for our Orthodox brethren in Haiti, 
but for all those whom they may touch. We can 
help to build a Church community which is ca- 
pable, not only of living and worshipping in an 
Orthodox fashion (important as that is), but of 
actively proclaiming the Gospel to those around 
them... in word and in deed. To doso, the Mission 
needs help to do better what has already been 
begun, even in the midst of terrible temptations. 

The support which has already been given to 
the Mission has been well used: there is an alive and 
active parish, with a respectable building in which 
to worship; there is a functioning school, providing 
education (at almost no cost... few of the students 
are able to pay even the nominal fee the school asks) 
to children who otherwise would have no school. 
There can be much more. The three-grade school 
should become, at minimum, a full eight-year 
primary school, both for small children and for 
adolescents and adults. There should be a clinic... 


SENDING THINGS TO HAITI? 


Please don’t, without consulting first. Anything sent by 
post (if it makes it at all) is almost certain to create a 
customs difficulty. It may ultimately pass duty-free, but 
only after an argument. Books. which are clearly duty- 
free, are the only exception. The only reasonable way to 
transport gifts to Haiti at this time is as checked baggage 
with visitors. Needless to say, considerable selectivity 
is needed! However, with proper planning a traveller (at 
least from Nashville, on American Airlines) can take 
along 210 pounds of baggage... if the three allowable 


pieces are carefully packed to the 70# weight limit. 
This allowance, pending further research into the costs 
of purchasing needed items in Haiti, should be used for 
items with a high value-to-weight ratio, or which are | 
known to be difficult or impossible to obtain in Haiti. 
With these caveats, after checking with the administra- 
tor (see elsewhere “Where to send help”), donated 
supplies may be sent to the Mission office in Liberty for 
consolidation and packing, or collected elsewhere for 
transport with another visitor to the Mission. 


‘WHERE TO SEND IT 
Monetary donations may be sent either to: 


The Haitian Orthodox Mission 
1180 Orthodox Way 
Liberty, TN 37095-4633 


or, for forwarding to the Mission 
account (please mark your check 
accordingly), to: 


The Orthodox Benevolent Fund 
PO Box 203 
Fly Creek, NY 13337-0203 


Pledges for regular monthly support (see clip-out pledge card) should be sent to the Haitian 
Orthodox Mission, and may be paid either by check (you will be gently reminded if you forget!) 
or by MasterCard or VISA. 


Gifts of supplies for the Mission (please look first at “Sending things to Haiti?”’) 
should be sent only to the Haitian Orthodox Mission office in Liberty, or to such 
other collection center as is specially arranged. 
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already, a doctor has volunteered his services on a 
part-time basis, but a suitable space is required. A 
distribution center for clothing and food assistance 
is essential — emergency food for those truly in 
desperation, and guidance and a source of supply 
for improved nutrition for those who can afford to 
buy food, but have neither the knowledge nor the 
sources from which to acquire adequate food at low 
cost. The list could go on and on. 

If such a firm foundation is built, there is every 
reason to hope that in time the Mission could 
become largely self-supporting. There is reason to 
hope that within the foreseeable future it might 
have not just one, but numerous parishes, both in 


WHAT DOES THE MISSION NEED? 


¢ For the sac of the land on which the 
Church of the Nativity of Our Lady stands 
— $10,000 
e For a three-year lease on a house to serve 
as rectory and guest-house — $24,000 
¢ For the purchase of the house adjacent to 
the church, for a clinic and school | 
— $56,000 
e For the purchase of additional land 
adjacent to the church —? 
e For finishing stucco/plaster work inside & 
outside the church, each — $2,500 
¢ To provide for a regular salary for 
Fr. Jean, and for operating funds 
for the church, school and clinic, 
for the next three years — 
Pledges, totalling at least 
$1,000 a month for those three years 
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THE FUTURE CLINIC AND SCHOOL... WITH Your HELP! 


Port-au-Prince and in the countryside. It can 
happen, and it might happen even without our 
financial support. But we need to give that support 
just as much as the Mission needs to receive it. 

We need to make it possible for the Mission to 
provide vital services to those around the church... 
this requires space other than the church building 
proper. We need to make it possible for Fr. Jean 
and his family to have a secure home at least for the 
next few years, not fearing that in a month or two 
or three they will be forced back into completely 
inadequate housing or onto the street. We need to 
provide for guest facilities, so that interested visitors 
might be able to stay within the Church commu- 
nity, and so share in the life of the rea/ Haiti. We 
need to provide for the travel required for Mission 
personnel and others of the parish, that readers and 
catechists and deacons and priests may be trained. 
All this is possible. 

What is needed in the immediate future would 
not buy one “entry-level” house in an American 
subdivision. We are perfectly able to raise large 
amounts of money for the building of our own 
churches, for the repair of historic churches in other 
parts of the world... and these are good and worthy 
things to do. But the Lord God may not look 
kindly upon us if we do not also give freely to those 
of our brethren who are so poor that a single low- 
income subsidy in this country would “provide” for 


a dozen families amongst them. 


The Lord loves a cheerful giver. May He 
smile upon each one who reads this and responds 
appropriately! 


Eas i 
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On Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy 
by Fr. Victor Potapov 
(third installment — continued from #114) 


XIll. Differences in the Sacraments 


Roman Catholics defend the idea that it is sufficient 
for a lawfully ordained sacred minister to perform a 
certain sacrament according to the established rite in 
order for itto act uponaman. In this understanding, the 
sacraments approximate almost magical actions, which 
produce one or another change in a man’s nature 
without any particular participation on his part. 

As a counterweight to the Latin view, Protestants 
attribute the whole force and significance ofa sacrament 
exclusively to the inner disposition and faith of the man 
receiving the sacrament. Here, faith is everything. The 
absence of faith turns the sacrament into an empty 
formality, deprived of any meaning. Therefore, they 
reject the transubstantiation of the bread and wine into 
the true body and blood of Christ in the most important 
of the Christian sacraments — the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. The bread remains bread, and the wine 
remains wine; but “in the bread, with the bread and 
under the bread, Christ is invisibly present,” and he who 
approaches the sacrament with faith — through partak- 
ing of the bread and wine — really takes into himself the 
body and blood of Christ, whereas he who does not have 
a corresponding disposition tastes ordinary bread and 
wine. Of the other sacraments, Protestants accept only 
baptism. They reject all the rest of the sacraments or 
equate them to simple ceremonies — on the grounds 
that allegedly there are no clear testimonies in Sacred 
Scripture touching their divine institution. 


BAPTISM. Roman Catholics and Protestants (Bap- 
tists and Pentecostals constitute an exception) perform 
baptism not through immersion, but through pouring 
and sprinkling. The whole of Christian antiquity speaks 
in favor of the practice of the Orthodox Church — full, 
three-fold immersion in water. Through immersion, 
Christ Himself was baptized; through immersion, the 
first preachers of Christianity baptized (see Acts 8:37-38); 
special baptistries adapted for this purpose, which have 
been preserved to this day at certain ancient churches in 
Rome and other places in the West, testify to immersion; 
immersion corresponds to the main idea of the sacra- 
ment: By being immersed thrice in the font, he who is 
being baptized is buried with Christ unto death and then 
rises together with Him unto life eternal (Rom. 6:4). At 
an Orthodox baptism, these words are pronounced: “The 
servant of God (name) is baptized in the name of the 
Father, Amen. And of the Son, Amen. And of the Holy 


Spirit, Amen.” In the fifteenth century, the Catholics 
changed this formula, and from that time Catholic 
priests, while pouring water on those being baptized, say: 
“I baptize thee...” 

Sectarians consider the baptism of infants as an 
addition to the teaching of Jesus Christ that is in no way 
justified. 

The Holy Spirit, Who directs the life of the Church, 
does not err in His actions. So then, the practice of 
baptizing infants was also instituted precisely by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The assertion of the 
Baptists, that the original practice of the Christian 
Church consisted in the baptism only of adults who had 
consciously accepted the faith, isan argument that holds 
little weight, not having confirmation in Church his- 
tory. If the practice of baptizing children were an 
innovation, how then did it spread everywhere and 
become confirmed in both the Christian East and West, 
without having evoked any opposition on the part of 
Christians? After all, the believers of the first centuries 
were incomparably more zealous and strict as regards 
both religious questions and church practice than 
present-day members of the Church. If the baptism of 
infants were a new matter, it could have been confirmed 
only after great disputes, as the result of struggle and, 
perhaps, even divisions. However, the history of the 
Church does not inform us of anything concerning 
disputes among Christians regarding the baptism of 
infants. The first objections to the baptism of children 
appeared in Germany in the sixteenth century on the 
part of the Anabaptists. What, then, happened during 
all those fifteen centuries after the Nativity of Christ? Is 
it really possible seriously to suppose that the whole 
(Ecumenical Church tore itself away from Jesus Christ 
because of the baptism of children? 

The baptism of children was known everywhere from 
apostolic times. In the book of the Acts of the Apostles, it 
is recounted repeatedly that the Apostles baptized entire 
families, and consequently also children. In order to deny 
the baptism of children by the Apostles, it is necessary to 
assume that in all of these instances, in the households in 
question that were baptized by the Apostles, there were no 
children, which would be a very strained interpretation, 
especially if one takes into consideration that childless 
families in those times were a rare occurrence. After all, 
Christianity was intended to be the soul not only of the life 
of the individual person, but also of the life common to the 
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whole family. The baptism of children is also an expression 
of this. Christ Himself says that only they who are born of 
water and the Spirit will be able to enter into the Kingdom 
of God (John 3:5), and thereby He obliges us to bring 
children also into His Kingdom. This means that we can 
and must be fully assured of the expediency of the custom 
to baptize infants instituted by the Apostles, according to 
the testimony of Origen, the great scholar of Christian 
antiquity, who wrote: “The Church received from the 
Apostles the tradition to baptize children.” 

During the first centuries of Christianity, the 
Church was still in the stage of missionary activity. With 
her word, preaching and the sacrament of Baptism, she 
first of all addressed herself to adults. But, having 
secured the ground under her, she looks upon the 
children born in her bosom as upon her own children. 
Protopresbyter Alexander Schmemann writes about 
this in his book on baptism, Of Water and the Spirit: 

The new-born child belongs to the family. It has 

no “autonomous” existence of any kind; its life is 

totally shaped and determined — in the present as 

well as in the immediate yet truly formative, truly 
decisive future — by this belonging. And the family 

— ifitisa Christian family — belongs to the Church, 

finds in the Church the source, the content and the 

transcendent goal of its existence as family. Therefore 

the child who belongs to the family, and in a most 

concrete biological sense to the mother, thereby 

belongs to the Church, is truly her child, already 
offered, already committed to God. 


Some sectarians, objecting to the baptism of chil- 
dren, assert that infants, the children of Christians, are 


29 Alexander Schmemann, Of Water and the Spirit (Crestwood, 
New York: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1974), p.145. 


already washed and cleansed by the Blood of Christ; 
therefore, there is no need to cleanse them in baptism 
from the sin of Adam: Their sins are forgiven them for the 
sake of the merits and the name of Jesus Christ. More- 
over, the opponents of child baptism cite Christ’s com- 
mandment, given to His disciples: “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 
28:19), considering that from these words it is allegedly 
clear that the Apostles were commanded to baptize only 
those who are taught and who believe, but in nowise 
infants. 

And yet, Scripture clearly teaches, according to the 
word of the Apostle Paul, that in Adam all have sinned 
(Rom. 5:12). Consequently, even children, not having 
personal sins, nevertheless are not free from original sin, 
from the legacy of Adam, and in order to be delivered 
from this legacy, they must be united-with Christ; and this 
union, as we have already said, is accomplished in the 
sacrament of Holy Baptism. “For behold, I was conceived 
in iniquities, and in sins did my mother bear me,” 
exclaims King David with sorrow in the Fiftieth Psalm. In 
order to cleanse a child from original sin, in order to 
sanctify it and by this very means to bring it into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, whither, as it says in the book of the 
Apocalypse (Rev. 21:27), “no unclean thing will enter,” 
now already for two thousand years children have been 
brought through this cleansing in the sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. People who deny children the sacrament of 
Baptism subject them to danger, for if children die before 
baptism, not having been born of water and the Spirit 
(John 3:5), how will they be able to inherit life eternal? Of 
course, we believe in God’s mercy, and also in the fact that 


NEW TITLES AVAILABLE FROM THE ST. JOHN OF KRONSTADT PRESS 


The Menaion has occupied most of our attention for re- 
cent years; nine hardbound volumes are now available: 
September (D042, 432pp,, $125), November (D051, 
367pp, $100), December (D043, 432pp, $125), February 
(D047, 287pp, $75), March (D035, 192pp, $75), April 
(D044, 192pp, $75), May (D037, 256pp, $75), July 
(D049, 448pp, $125), and August (D045, 351pp, $100). 
The remaining three volumes will be ready for distribu- 
tion and use as they are needed in June, October and Janu- 
ary of the coming year. St. Spyridon of Tremithus: Life, 
Miracles, Liturgical Service & Akathist Hymn replaces 
the previous (now out of print) separate volumes, adding 
to them the Life and Service (X053, 64pp, $5.00). The 
second edition of The Order of Divine Services (X054, 
256pp wirebound, $30) continues to be the principal ref- 
erence point in English for information on the structure of 
Orthodox Church services. Prepared at the time of his 
glorification. Holy New Hieromartyr Maximus 
Sandovich contains an account of his life and martyrdom, 
and the officially approved liturgical service and akathist 


hymn in his honor (X055, 48pp, $5.00). Filling a long- 
standing need, the newly prepared Parish Register pro- 
vides for approximately 1800 entries in a handsomely 
leather-bound 11x8.5 inch volume. Each entry-line 
spreads across two facing pages, providing for sequential 
entry of baptisms, weddings and funerals in a single lay- 
out. The registers are custom-stamped on the cover with 
the name of your parish, city and state. (D053, 402pp, 
$65). The Complete Octoechos is in progress; volume IV 
has been released (D050, 160pp 8.5x11, $35), and the first 
three volumes (for which backorders may be placed @ 
$35 each + P&H) will be released within the next few 
months. Each volume contains all the texts for all the ser- 
vices for all the days of the week in two tones of the cycle. 
Many new titles have been added to our retail offerings, 
but time has prevented the issuance of a new printed cata- 
log. Please consult our newly-updated Web catalog 
(http://www.roca.org/kronstadt/) for a comprehensive 
listing. P&H rates remain unchanged, despite constant 
increases in shipping costs. 
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Christ said that what is impossible for men is possible for 
God; but why tempt the Lord? 

The reference to the Saviour’s words in the Evange- 
lists Matthew and Mark in favor of the opinion that 
Christ supposedly commanded that only adults having a 
conscious faith be baptized is unfounded also because 
these words bear no relation to the question of the 
baptism of infants. Just as the Gospel paralytic received 
forgiveness of sins and healing according to the faith of 
those who brought him to Christ, just as the daughter of 
the Canaanite woman received healing according to the 
faith of her mother, so too, children receive cleansing 
from original sin according to the faith of those who bring 
them to the baptismal font to unite the infant with Christ 
in the sacrament of Baptism. One should also not forget 
that the sacrament of Baptism instituted in the New 
Testament replaced the Old Testament rite of circumci- 
sion, which was a prefiguration of Holy Baptism, and that 
children underwent that rite. And to this day, the Jews 
perform that rite on their children. As by way of 
circumcision, he who underwent it became a member of 
the chosen people of the Old Testament and entered into 
the covenant with God, so too, all the baptized become 
members of the people of God of the New Testament, 
members of the body of Christ — His Church. Why then 
should children remain outside the Body of Christ? 


CHRISMATION. With Catholics, the sacrament of 


Chrismation (Confirmation) may be performed only by 


a bishop, who lays his hand on the believer, impresses a 
cross on his forehead with holy chrism and says: “I sign 
thee with the sign of the Cross, and I confirm thee with 
the chrism of salvation in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” In removing 
priests from this sacrament, Catholics cite the fact that 
Philip, having baptized the Samaritans, could not im- 
part the Holy Spirit to them, and for this the Apostles 
Peter and John were purposely sent from Jerusalem 
(Acts 8:14-17); but Philip was a deacon, and nota priest, 
and hence it is still not evident that priests could not 
perform Chrismation. Inasmuchas in antiquity, as now 
also in Orthodoxy, Chrismation was united with Holy 
Baptism, one may rather conclude that it was performed 
not only by bishops, but also by priests, because the 
number of bishops was too limited. One deviation in 
Catholicism inevitably led to another. Since a bishop 
did not have the possibility of being present physically 
at the baptism of each infant within the boundaries of 
his diocese, the sacrament of Chrismation was then 
performed separately from Baptism in adolescence 
(from seven to twelve years); a bishop, traveling around 
his diocese, usually stops at one or another settlement or 
town and there confirms all the baptized children at one 
time. And since many children may die without waiting 
for Confirmation, Catholic theologians, to soothe the 
faithful, resorted to a new teaching — that the sacra- 
ment of Chrismation was allegedly not unconditionally 
necessary for salvation. 


(to be continued in issue #116 


[ ] Yes... I want to pledge support for the Haitian Orthodox Mission! Please record my pledge through Decem- 
ber 2000 for a contribution of [ ]$200 [ ] $100 [ ] $50 [ ] other amount ( ) monthly, to be paid on or 
about the [ ] Ist [ ] 15th day of the month, by [ ] check or[ ] MasterCard/VISA (number below). I enclose my 
first month’s pledge for 1999, 


[ ] Yes... I want to make a one-time contribution toward the capital expenses of the Haitian Orthodox Mission, 
in the amount of [ ] $1000 [ ] $500 [ ] $250 [ ] $100 [ ] other amount ( ). for which I enclose my 
| [ | check [ ] MasterCard/VISA (number below). I would like my contribution to be used for [ ] lease of rectory/ 
guesthouse [ ] puchase of land under and adjacent to the church [ ] purchase of house next to church for use as 


school & clinic [ ] reserve for purchase of other church/mission sites [ ] use wherever need is most urgent. 


Name: 
Plaese mail to: 


Address: 

City/State/ZIP: 

Telephone: 

MasterCard/VISA number: __ si - 


Expiration date: — 


Haitian Orthodox Mission 

1180 Orthodox Way 

Liberty, TN 37095 

Make checks to: Haitian Orthodox Mission 


